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ABSTRACT . , 

A questionnaire was developed to obtain the following: 
information about students who transfer from four-year colleges to 
two-year colleges: (1) demographic; (2) reason for leaving four-year 
institution; (3) future plans; and (if) comparison between 
institutions. The majority of reverse transfers came from families 
with; income over $7, 000 whose parents are engaged in work other than 
unskilled or semi-skilled. Reverse transfers expected to raise their 
grade-point average more than one' point. The four-year college 
adviser was of greatest help in making academic decisions at the 
four-year school/ but no specific person helped make the decision to 
enroll in a two year college. In terms of goals, vocational-technical 
transfers expected to get a joby while arts and sciences transfers ; 
expected to continue school* Sixty-one percent of the reverse 
transfers were happier in the two-year college. Two-year college 
instructors were rated higher on ability to stimulate thinking and 
make courses interesting; two-year instructors were also rated higher 
in their role as counselors. (RS) 
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. A nev7 facet in the articulation problem betv;een two and four-year institu- 
tions of post-secondary education is the reverse transfer student: students x^/ho 
transfer from four-year colleges to two-year colleges. It is well within the 
open door policies of community colleges to accept such transfer students 
(Meadows and Ingle, 1968; Kintzer, 1966; Muck and Undem, 1965; Boze, 1962; 
Simon, 1967; McKibben, 1966; Kuznik, 1972) and it would appear that this new 
phenomenon in higher* education will likely continue to increase in occurrence 
(Illinois Council on ArticuI,ation, 1970) « Therefore, it is of merit for educators 
to compile infonuation about these students so educational institutions can begin 
to seek ways to meet the reverse transfer students' needs. 

For the purposes of this study, a questionnaire was developed to obtain the 
following types of information about reve;6x transfer students: 

1) demographic. 

2) reasons for leaving the four-year institution 

3) future plans 

4) comparisons between the four-year and two-year institutions . 

The questionnaire was distributed to student personnel administrators and workers 
it. all two-year post-secondary institutions in the state of Iowa through the Office 
of Community College Affair-^ at The University of Iowa and The American College 
Testing Program, The student personnel staffs on the twenty-two campuses of 
the two-year institutions were asked to administer the questionnaire to students 
who had transferred from a four-year college and were currently attending their 
two-year institutions in the 1969-70 school year. Three hundred and fifteen 



students, 271 in the arts and sciences program and 44 in 
program, completed the questionaaire. 

■ ^ ■ \Results, 



the vocational -technical 



Descriptive Data • 
The fainily income of Che typical reverse traatjfer in leva is over $7,000. 
Tweiity percer»t lisLed uheir family income as between $7,000 and $8,999, 25% 
- as between $9,000 and $11,999, and 28% as $12,000 or more. Reverse transfer 
students going into vocational -technical curriculums were very similar to those 
going into the arts and sciences program in regard to family income. 

■Reverse transfers often come from smaller types of communities as 57% 
were from cities of less than 25,000 and 35% come from communities 
■ . of less than 2,500, Again, vocational-technical transfer s.tudenrs were quite 

..^ - similar to arts and sciences transfer students in terms of hometown size. 

Seventy-^nine percent of the mothers and 70% of the fathers of both the arts 
and sciences students and the vocational-technical students graduated from high 
school. Although approximately 13% of the parents graduated from college, more 
mothers of arts and sciences majors (33%) had collegiate experience than did 
mothers of vocational-technical majors (21%). This was not true of fathers. The 
percentage of fathers of arts and sciences majors vith college experience was nearly 
the same as for fathers of vocational-technical majors. 

The largest categories picked by reverse transfer students in both the 
: : vocational- technical and the arts and sciences programs for their mother's 

occupation were: domestic service - 24%, clerical worker - 25%, and professional 
- 15%. The remaining 36% were scattered in a variety of occupational categories. 

• Fathers^ occupation xvas most often indicated to be in the following fields: 
semi-skilled worker - 6%, skilled worker .or forcinau - 17%, farm or ranch owner 
or manager - 19%, proprietor or owner - 13%, manager - 10%, and professional - 12%, 
The remaining 2.3% were scattered in a variety of occupational categories » It • 
r \appears that the majority of reverse transfer students come from homes where the 

parents are engaged in work other than unskilled or semi-skilled. 



The typical reverse transfer student is single (74%) with the rest married, 
divorced or widowed. In addition, most of the reverse transfers (53%) lived 
with their xaothers and fathers. It should be noted that 21% of the reverse 
transfers were married and owned their homes. 

Approximately 60% of the reverse transfer students lived in a household 
that consisted of three to five persons. 

A comparison of the work patterns of the transfer students at both the four- 
year and two-year institutions can be made by looking at Table 1. The arts and 
sciences majors spend Biora time working vrhile attending the two-=-year college 
but the vocational- technical students tend to maintain about the same work habits. 



TABLE 1 



The views expressed by the reverse transfer students in this study differed 
from the views expressed by the junior college sample in a study conducted in 

a9.61-JBaird,_Ri^^ and Shevel, 1969) • In our study more of the reverse 

transfers either did not work at all or not on a regular basis as compared to 
typical two-year college students described in the 1967 study, 

. The reverse transfer students in our sample ranked above the mean of 
community- junior college students in the national 1970 :ACT Class Profile 
Report in all sub-tests of the ACT exmination. These results are -shown in 
Table 2* Munday (1969) concluded that terminal studeuls had lower ACT com- , 
posite scores than did transfer students; however , this was not the case with 

: the reverse transfer students in vocational-technical curriculums, as their 
ACT scores were comparable with the arts and sciences transfers. This might 
have been anticipated as these students were originally admitted at a four-year 

: college. 



TABLE 2 



Inspection of the results in Table 3 indicated that many of the reverse 
transfers were experiencing academic difficulty while attending the four-yeax* 
college. The realization of academic difficulty was apparent since the four-year 
GPA for arts and sciences and vocational-technical students ^%^as 1.87 and 1,90 
respectively. Hoxv^ever^ they anticipated raising their grade-point-average more 
than one letter grade at the two--ysar iiistitation. Tliis was true of both the 
vocational- technical juajors and the artS;' and ^sciences majo This finding was 
confirmed in the results contained in an unpublished dissertation (Ku^nik^ 1971). 



TABLE 3 



The reverse transfer sample indicated four taajor goals in attending college: 
to develop mind and intellectual abilities (45%) 5 secure vocational or professional 
training (48%) , earn a higher income (39%) ^ develop personality (15%) . The 
vocational-technical majors were more inclined toward the vocational training : ' 
goal than were the arts and sciences majors* These goals are similar to those 
in the 1967 junior college sample .(Baird, PvichaxdSj, and Shevel, 1969) except for ; 
the: reverse transfers' interest in development of personality. 



TABLE 4 



erIc 



Factors Partaining to Ivhy Reverse Transfer 
Students Left the Four-Year Colleges 

vrnen asked to identify sources of significant help in making academic 
decisions at the four-year college,, the transfers into the vocational-technical 
two-year program responded quite similarly to the arts and sciences transfers. 
Both groups picked their four-year college advisor as the most significant 
source of help (40%). However, the second choice was the category "no one" (29%). 
Other categories within the institution such as the registrar and dorm advisor 
were selected by only a small percentage of students (1%). 

It is obvious from Table 5 that very few of the four-year college offices 
were of major assistance to many of the reverse transfer students. The greatest 
source of help was indicated to be the academic advisor by apporoximately one out 
of five students. This means that about 80% of the students received little or 
no help from their academic adviser* Even more alarming/ nearly 90% received 
little or no help from the counseling facilities. Over 95% received little or 
no help froia the student affairs office. 



table; 5^ 



Revers-i transfer students indicated that three major sources were of help 
in loaking the decision to enroll at a two-year Institution. Those sources were 
friends (24%), parents or relatives (19%) , and the category ^*no one'V (48%) ^ This 
result is similar to the conclusion of Kuznik (1972) , 

Arts and sciences majors picked the following reasons: as to why they enrolled 
at the two-year, institution: low tuition (72%), close to home (67%), and opportunl: 
to raise their grade-point-averages (50%) . Vocational-technical majors indicated 



the foilpwing reasons for their enrolling at a two-year institution: offcr^i a 
program I wtint (34%), close to home (68%), and low tuition (64%), Both ^^roups 
(arts and science^;: - 34%, vocational-technical ~ 46%) also indicnted the snjaller- 
sirred school wae a factor. 

It may be observed frcin Tabl<?: 6 that tventy-cight percent of the ^irts and 
jsciences tranj?£er3 and no ^'ocational-technica.l studenta indicated the four--ye:ir 
collej^e would; have had to px-ovidc better loane or . scholarship help in order to 
have kept those students- In addition, 30% cf the artsi and sciences students 
indicated they wanted more concerned and helpful instructors? • 

Vocational-technical students (37%) alsJo indicated the need for more 
concerned and helpful instructors vhll?i ?,6% of tbcjia wanted more rcasonabic acadetnlc 
requirements, 

TABLE 6 * 



r- '■' ■ ' ■ ' Flans 

When asked to indicate the highest level of siducation the reverts© transfer 
Students expected to complete/ a large disGrepancy vas notad .betvcen th€^ ♦^^t-- 
and Gciences sit;identa and the vocationai-tochnical students;. Sixty-one percent 
of the vocatioQal--technicai c^tudents planned to obtain only a junior college 
degree ae compared with 5% of the artg and sciences iTvajors* On the other hand, 
while; 39% of the vocationai-tcchnlcal 5;tud<?nts indicated they expected to completiS 
a bachelor'?- degree or beyond, this vas true of 95% of the arts and sciences 
major$v, ■ ; ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

Arts and sciences tranfsfp.rs also indicated that they anticipated a higher 
annual income ten years after college graduation than did the vocational-technical 
students V Sixty-four percent of the arts and sciencea students planned to earn / 



SlQyObO or more per yc-ar ar^ did ^^5% of the vocrition^il-tGchnic;^,! p;t-adent.7. " 

s;tud«?r*t5 r3.nd th<s rirtr: .-^ud scicticcfi ^tud?:nts; xvU^n tlip.y indic^i'.t^d th9.ir plar.- for 
rafter the two-yc3'*iX" collate. A?-» prcocntcd In T^ihl<^, 7^ 79% c£ th^ ^'ocatlon.-^i- 
t<;?chaic.-ii stud^ntr^ pinnne^d to get job ^^nd 78/1 of iiho i^rt^ and ncicnccj? tuAjor?; 
plnnucd to return to collepp..^ It would ^app?>;ir thfit the art?: ^;nd ^cipnc^.? trsAjor.< 
wer<? quit^. coxjfidGnt ox thcxr ^ibility to rnX,r-c their p.r.:2.de^point-f5.v<?.r'rior<^ ^3 
th^v plannc.d to return to four-yC'^^r r^chooi. Ihi?; vrould be in linQ with thslr 
antic ipAtod gr^idcp; n,^ cctit.-sincd txi *J>.bia 3. 



IvVBLtv 7 



Ovcr^iil, s?proKita?it?ii.ly 63% o£ .-th^ tot^il sample did r.ot plan to obt.iin'^ job. 
Of thonc thAt did pl.-^n to obtain ^-x job. they h^id th^^; folloving plfit)?^: 

1) Specific job prorai^cd was^. indicated by 1S% of thG rcivor??<3 tr^npfor*ii 

2) Spp-cific job for a p;irticuiar fira v^?; indicated by 22% of the rev^rs^ 
trr^n^£^>rs 

3) Specific job not for p^rticul^ir firta iudic^itcd by 39% of the 
r<5V<ar3c tr?ias;fers . ■ 

4) Gencr^i training v^^?; indlc^ited by 21% of th«?. revp.rse tri^n^fer? 
Ai though j> ??.r. prGvioui.^--y 5.ndicrite.d* the ov-erwhelralng itisjority of ^ 

trsnfsfer :5tudents plj^nncd to continue their educjcitici:^ e iT:Ajority of tnGac? 
otudcnts iiidicnted they did not plr^n to rc-ontor thqir forsncr four-yc^ir 
institution (6A%)* ^ 

, Rcif^ct ionf? to Higher Education 
K€?-ver€ie tranf;fer J^tudontc- (61%) were more s^itij?£icd in the two-ye;ir 



colles© thiin thoy were in the £our-y€>$.r coll^go. 



Ihis finding is conf?i;iti3nt 



with that of Ku.-:nik (1972). About 25% were as s^^atisfied ia th<?iir new colla; 



environment a? thay wsr^:: in t:he four-year collepo, only 14% were Igj^s s^itisfied 
in the two-VG^ir college. 

By inj?pcctinc; the r^oultr, of T^iblo S, it seeta that the follovrino: obser- 
v^itioas can be vis.de ?ibout the ^[^ainple: 

1) Hore time is ?;ivoa to r^tudeat discuSc-ior in two-ye.iir college. 
cis3r.cf? th;an ±v. fout-ycar college cj-^SoGS- 

2) How w<5ll the student i&- doins is indicated in two-year college 
claciPGP better than in four~y<^ar college classes - 

3) Fcur^ye^-tr college in:?tructors ate in.ore interested in th.^.±r 
Gtudants in to racaceniic s^nse th^v, ±n a person-al sense than 
are txx-o-yaar college instructors, 

4) lyo-yefir college inr^tructors encourage question? in class more 
than do four-year college instructors. 

5) ;.Vo-ye;2r college instructor?? do a better job of letting studcntG 
know what they expect from then), than do four-ye^ir college 
instructors. 

6) There ii5 Tno re l.iu?;bln^ and joking (rcL'^Lxed attROBphera) in two- 
year college cl•'^^^aB than in four-year coIIgjc classes, 

7) ^oro tvo-ycfir college 5.nc:tructorv9 want student g 
their own vulueo ^ind outlooks than do four-year 
instructors- 

3) Two-year college in^tructcrj? arvk ^.ore questions in class than 
do four-year colieKc in5?tr"UCtor?5* 

9) Two-year college instructors do a better job of telling students 
how well they arc doing .md how they are meeting the instructor's 
expectations than do four-year college instructors* 

10) Two-year college instructcrn seein saore concerned with under- 
standing th*5 general implications of ideas in everyday life (prac- 
.tical applications) than do f cur~y ear collese instructors. 

11) Students In two-year colleger? are asked iBtore often to give 
. verbal reports or asoi^nricnts than are studentG in four-year 
';. colleges-: ' ' /■ ■ " .. ■ ■ 

12) Exasiinationa in four-year colleges more often contain question© 
asking the students to contrast two. or more views of given topics 
t nan do e^catrvinations in two-year coixeKSS. 



to consider 
college 



13) TvG-year college instructors seem to really like their students 
more than do four-year college 5wnstructors» . 

14) Tcar-year college instructors do not do as good a job as two-year 
college instructors in helping students develop a view of their place 
in the world. " . 

15) Student participation in classwork is more important in two-year 
college classwork than in four-year college classv^ork. 

16) Pour-year college instructors appear, to be inore vague in what 
they vant in their assigniTvents and tests than do two-year college 
instructors. 

17) Hore tv/o-year college instructors seem to want to keep track of 
the students' progress on current assignments than do four-year 
college instructors- 

IS) Instructors in two-year colleges are n).ore villing to help students 
answer difficult questions than are instructors in four-year 
colleges, * . ' ^ . 



TABLE S 



Table 9 presents the reverse traxisfer students' ratings of teachers in 
two and four-ryear institutions . Tvo-year college instructors were rated 
higher than were four-year college instructors on their abilities to stimulate 
thinking and make the subject interesting. Four-year college instructors 
were r-:^ted higher on subject matter knowledge than were two-year college 
instructors, Hov7ever, in regard to their overall ability instructors in 
four and two-year institutions were rated about the same. Two-year college 
instructors were rated higher in their role as counselors than were four-year 
college instructors. 



TABLE 9 



Conclusion and Discussion 

Reverse transfer studentis appear to be vp.ry similar to other two-year 
college students in terms of i'.amily income, parents' education, and fathers* 
occupation when coB:\pared to norms developed by the Ainerj.can Council on Educa- 
tion (1971)* The fact that the mothers of this sample of students had more formal 
education than did the fathers might suggest' that the mothers played a strong role 
in thp student initial decision to attend a four -year college. 

Although many of the reverse transfers in this study came from smaller 
coramunities 3 ■ the reader must take into consideration the fact that all of the 
tivo-year colleges were located in Iov?a. Iowa, being an agricultural state, is 
chiefly comprised of small er-sizeci coimnunities , 

It is of significance that the reverse transfei* students apparently were 
working more hours per week while attending a two-year institution than they 
did while at the four-year college.' Could this along with the fact that a 
fairly large percentage were married and owned their homes imply monetary 
reasons for transfer? However, better loan or scholarship help at the four-year 
institution would not have retained those reverse transfer studenv.s who entered 
vocational-- technical curricula. Tliis indicated that money was not the main issue, 
when they transferred from the four-year college. The additional work hours 
per week in the new environment might also, suggest that work opportunities are 
niore available in communities that contain two-year colleges. The fact that more 
reverse transfer students were married than those presented in junior college 
student norms by the American Council on Education (1971) in addition to owing 
homes, may be a m^j or factor. 

Certainly the fact that many of the reverse transfer students were experienci 
academic problems at the four-year institution played a part in the decision to 
transfer to a two-year institution- Significant is the fact that they anticipated 



a large rise in their grade--point-awrages as , a; result of the transfer. This ; ; ; 
is especially important in uhe case of the students who transferred inco an arts 
^and sciences program as half of them saw the transfer as an opportunity to raise 
their grade-po int'-aver ages • Probably these students intended to raise their GPA't 
with the hope of eventually returning to a four-year school. Vocational-technica;:- 
students X\rere not as concerned about raising their grade-point -averages as were 
arts and sciences majors • However, educators should keep in mind that this type 
of student Is of higher abiliry than the average junior or coiriniunity college studc 
as measured by the ACT examinanion, Mter all, these individuals vjere of high 
enough acadetnic standing to get admitted into a four-year college. 

As raicJit have been anticipated^ the vocational-technical students put more 
emphasis on the goal of securing vocational or professional training than did the 
arts and sciences students , This raay indicate that those reverse transfer student 
entering vocational-technical programs do so with the thought of obtaining 
employment upon completion of their two-year college education whereas the arts 
and sciences majors are considering additional educational beyond the tv;o-year 
institution before obtaining Gmployment • 

In essence, we have a large group of above-average-abillty students who 
typically did not have a successful academic experience in a four-year college 
setting* For this reason and others they transferred into a two-year college 
that apparently has lower tuition, is closer to home > and has the curriculum 
offering that' meets the needs of these students. 

It is apparent that the students were more satisfied in their new college 
environment than they were In the four^year college • This might explain some 
of the comparisons they drew between the two types of colleges. Nevertheless, 
two themes Jseemed; to emerge from the comparison data* The first theme is ' 



that reverse transfer . students were getting more individualized attention in 
the two-year coX7.c .he four-year college. ITiis conclusion is based 

on such items -. ol ,; ; 1) four-year college instructors uere more 

interested ^ in thexr students in an academic sense; 2) two-year college instructors 
seem to really like their students; and 3) student discussion in class is more 
important in s two-year college- 

These students did not find many sources of assistance or offices that 
provided help in the four-year college. Apparently the four-year college was 
a rather cold and impersonal en.vironmeat as very little institutional help was 
available in academic decision making. Even when the students were deciding to 
leave the four-year college they turned outside of the institution (friends, 
parents, and relatives) for help in making the decision. Obviously , four-year ' 
colleges are not making raajoi- efforts to retain such students. These students 
left seeking more concerned and helpful instructors in smaller-sized schools . 

The second theme Is that students feel they are doing better in the two-year 
.college. This is implied in the students' anticipated rise in grade-^point-averages 
More important, the reverse t-ransfer students apparently had the feeling that they 
knew what the two-year college instructors expected and how well they were meeting 
these expectations. This could be the fault of both the instructors and the studen 
while at the four-year college. Is it possible that two-year college instructors ' 
purposely set out to keep students informed about their expectations and the studen 
progress? Or, is this a by-product of the feeling of personalization that may be 
a result of smaller-sized institutions /smaller classes, with an emphasis on 
counseling and guidance? Miatever the reason, it is apparent that students 
want both individual attention and the knowledge of how they are doings 

Interestingly, four'-year college instructors were evidently respected for 



their subject matter knowledge but they were, not ranked as high for their ability 
- to Toake the subject matter interesting or stimulating. Again, is this a by-product: 
of the lack of personalization 07. the four-year college campus which results from 
the nature of the institution? 

The higher ranking of two-year college instructors as counselors may 
perhaps be due to the emphasis placed on couseling in the community college ^; „ 
philosophy. If this is the case, the students might have been asking for more 
individualized attention. There are some educators who would imply that it is . 
not the function of the college to coddle all students; rather, it is within the 
college's function to present material and it is the student's responsibility 
to take the opportunity to grasp ideas and leara from the materials. It is 
apparent that reverse transfer students are not likely to succeed in such an 
environment. Thus, there is the possibility that this group of studp-nts would have 
been better off had they originally enrolled in a two-year college. 

In summary, reverse transfer students are happy and satisfied with the 
decision they made regarding the transfer to a two-year institution. They 
apparently like their new college environment; at least, more than they liked their 
four-year college environment. Thus, perhaps ^students that fit the demographic : 
characteristics of this sample of students and are experiencing academic difficulty 
within a four-year college setting should be encouraged to consider transfer to 
a two-year college. On the other hand > four-year colleges that want to either • 
; retain or re-admit this type of student should consider attempts at personalization, 
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Table 2 



MEAN ACT SCORES OF ElEVERSE TRANSFERS 



Arts and Sciences Vocational Technical Representative 



Students Students Norms* 

English: 20.2 21.2 16.8 

Math 22.1 20.4 17.6 

/ : Natural Science 23,1 24.0 17,8 

Social Science 22.8 22.8 19.0 

Composite Score 22.3 22,0 17.9 



"^Source: 1970-71 enrolled fresbirian nom^ based on 21,590 records in 
2-:year public colleges • 
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:Table 4 



MOST IMPORTANT GOALS IN ATTENDING. COLLEGE 



Goal Arts and Science Majors Vocational Students 

(N) a) (N) (%) 
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Table 7 



PLANS UPON COMPLETION OF; TRAINING 
AT Tins INSTITUTION 



Plans 
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(N) : a) (N) 
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